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WHAT NEXT IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA? 


‘ages happens now in Central Africa? The 
delegations have come and gone, the Con- 
ference has been held and made various amend- 
ments in the draft scheme for federation, and a 
further conference will be held at the end of this 
year, probably in Central Africa. A ministerial 
visit to the territories has been promised for the 
summer—presumably by Mr. Lyttelton, since Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd has gone to the Ministry of Trans- 
port. In the meantime, it is quite unlikely that 
African opposition to federation will change. 
Their spokesmen (as readers will see from the 
statements printed on Page 8) were adamant 
against any form of compromise, the furthest that 
anyone was prepared to go being support for the 
Central African Council. But the alternative to 
federation has now emerged. It is self-government 
first—at least in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. The implications of this demand for 
Southern Rhodesia appear to have been over- 
looked by the African leaders, and their own 
constitutional programmes are by no means 
thought out. But even Mr. Lyttelton ought to 
take note of the fact that Africans who two years 
ago were asking for protection are now moving 
towards a demand for self-government. ‘ Self- 
guards,’ not ‘ safe-guards ’ was a slogan used often 
by their spokesmen in London. At the same time, 
British opinion is hardening against the imposition 
' of federation. The Labour Party emphasised this 
in two debates in the House of Commons, and 
the Conservative attempt to prove that the dele- 
gates spoke for nobody but themselves was not 
impressive. It is not only Africans who have 
spoken out. The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, whose delegation has only 
recently returned from investigation of the trade 
union position on the spot, has done so.. The 


British Council of Churches, and particularly the 
Church of Scotland, have protested. 

In the long run, it will be the local circum- 
stances that count. The demand for internal re- 
form before external association is not new (it is 
really the Victoria Falls ‘ partnership’ proposal in 
another form), and it is based on the correct 
diagnosis that Africans would have nothing to 
fear from federation if the fear of European 
domination were removed. Mr. Lyttelton cannot 
remove it. It can be removed only by the local 
Europeans. The Government of Northern 
Rhodesia has brought out a statement on ‘ part- 
nership’ which by no means meets African de- 
mands but does provide a basis for negotiation” 
on immediate changes. It has already been 
undermined by the fantastic statement of a 
European elected member that ‘ Partnership’ 
means that the Europeans should have half the 
Native Trust Land, and it is certain that African 
opinion will react against the mere word ‘ Part- 
nership. But specific advances can and should 
be made—and not after next year’s elections, but 
before. Advance should not be confined to 
Northern Rhodesia. Nyasaland also will have to 
face constitutional issues. In Southern Rhodesia, 
it is not merely an advance that is called for, but 
a complete change in policy. The two African 
delegates to the London Conference, who were 
denounced by many local organisations for 
coming at all, at least took the opportunity to 
speak out against racial discrimination in Southern 
Rhodesia. It is now time that the European 
organisations made a move. The only one so far 
that has had the courage to support the African 
case is the Southern Rhodesia Labour Party, 
which is the only party with an African branch, 
but is unable to get any of its candidates into 
the Southern Rhodesian Parliament. The situa- 
tion in Central Africa is extremely dangerous. If 
no friendly hand is extended from the European 
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side, nothing can now prevent the Africans being 
driven into sterile agitation on racial lines. 


LANDMARK IN KENYA 


Be meeting of Kenya’s Whitley Council has 
been almost unnoticed. It has taken four years 
to establish this body, during which the functions 
and composition of the Council were the subject 
of sustained negotiation. At one stage it seemed 
that Kenya might have three Whitley Councils, as 
it has European, African and Indian Civil Service 
Associations. The establishment of one central 
body was a victory for the principle of a non- 
racial service. Different conditions, different pay, 
and different prospects for civil servants of 
different races have provided many bones of con- 
tention, and will provide more as the number of 
qualified Africans increases. They should be 
gradually removed by negotiation, as service, not 
racial, issues. The Whitley Council has, of course, 
other functions which affect the greater body of 
civil servants. It is not every African or Asian 
who can aspire to the posts now almost ex- 
clusively held by Europeans, but every one, and 
every European too, is concerned with wages, 
hours of work, pensions, training, and the hundred 
and one questions which arise in the working lives 
of employees from top to bottom of the service. 
Their settlement, through proper machinery, is an 
occupational necessity. But the racial question 
can become a political poison if not settled. In 
his reply to the very able speech of the President 
at the annual conference of the African Civil 
Service Association on April 13, Sir Philip 
Mitchell said that it was imperative that civil 
service questions “should not become the subject 
of political pressure or controversy.’ They need 
not do so in Kenya if the new machinery is 
properly used. Now what about the other East 
and Central African territories? 


GOLD COAST OPPOSITION 


IHE formation of an opposition party in the 

Gold Coast can be a step forward in the de- 
velopment of Parliamentary democracy. The 
programme of the new Ghana Congress Party 
has not yet been publicised in this country, but 
it is reported to bring together divergent groups 
in opposition to the Convention Peoples’ Party. 
The functioning of democracy demands that the 
electorate should have an alternative to the 
Government in power, however good or bad that 
Government may be. It will not be possible for 
any Party in the Gold Coast to fight the next 
election on the slogans which passed for policy 


in the last. The emergence of an opposition 
should therefore, strengthen all parties and raise 
the level of all political discussion by compelling 
the rival groups not only to organise, but also to 
educate the electorate. We take no sides between 
the parties, but we welcome this healthy move. 


AT LAST! 

Re long last the Federation of Malaya has 

passed its new citizenship legislation. There 
have been some amendments to the original 
drafts,* all in the right direction. All people born 
in Penang and Malacca will now automatically be 
citizens, and citizenship for those who have served 
a period in the Federation Forces and who intend 
to settle permanently, has also been added. There 
is no talk yet of elections to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, but negotiations on this subject should be 
started, now that the main barrier has been re- 
moved. A second good reason is that democracy 
is being started at the bottom. It was originally 
proposed to proceed rather warily with State and 
municipal elections, but now the villages are to 
be brought in. In the resettlement villages 
occupied by nearly half a million ex-squatters, 
elected councils have been functioning for some 
time. The new Village Councils Ordinance will 
provide for the institution of proper local govern- 
ment, area by area, in the old villages also. These 
bodies will have powers to collect rates, and will 
spend on their own services such as schools, 
markets, roads, etc. Methods of election will be 
settled locally, and everybody (not only citizens), 
will join in. Villages which use all their powers 
will be more democratically run than a number 
of towns, so legislation for the Town Boards is 
now to be considered. At first sight there seems 
to be only one possible snag—it will be left to 
the State and Settlement Governments to decide 
where the councils are to be established. This is 
unavoidable, and may cause delay, since the State 
Councils are not Malaya’s most progressive 
bodies. But if they hesitate, it may perhaps be 
pointed out to them that local government is 
functioning successfully in many African villages. 

All this is happening against a background of 
intensified warfare in Malaya, in which methods 
are being used which receive (to say the least) a 
bad press in this country. But the most hostile 
critics will rejoice that the machinery of political 
advance is at last beginning to move. 


* Details of the draft laws proposed for the States 
and the Federation as a whole were given in Venture, 
February, 1952. The Report of the Select Committee 
which proposed amendments is published by Govern- 
ment Press, Kuala Lumpur, No. 19 of 1952. 
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Srritt “TASK eFOR THE: _C:D.G, 


ae E Colonial Development Corporation’s 
Report and Accounts for 1951* again makes 
unhappy reading. Last year the Corporation lost 
£1,070,043—double its loss in 1950—and its 
cumulative deficiency now amounts to £4,594,599. 
Whose fault is it? In some cases, faulty 
estimates; in others, unnecessary overheads; 
and in eight cases cited in the Report projects 
have suffered from bad management. But when 
all this has been put right, the path will remain 
thorny. Most of the difficulties are beyond the 
Corporation’s control. Constantly rising interest 
tates and costs (on British Guiana Timbers, for 
example, unskilled labour rates rose by 80 per 
cent. from the start of the project in 1949) lay a 
heavy financial burden on all operations. On 14 
projects, late deliveries of machinery and 
materials caused serious delay and loss; on 11, 
abnormal weather took its toll; others had to 
combat pests, and one, bandits. 


Other difficulties are inherent in the colonial 
Situation and will disappear only over a period 
of years. Technical specialists are difficult to find 
and expensive when obtained, United Kingdom 
staff have a heavy resignation rate due to health 
and domestic reasons, and local labour is often 
“wholly inadequate in quantity and quality.’ But 
there are improvements—the West Indies already 
supply over 60 per cent. of the ‘white collar’ 
staff, and everywhere workers are being trained. 
These are difficulties which face private as well 
as public enterprise, and it is precisely because 
the Corporation has a public duty to perform that 
it must risk ventures which on a private profit 
basis could not be undertaken. The financial 
standard cannot be the only yardstick, as the 
Report constantly shows: ‘ British Honduras re- 
quired a hotel; the Corporation is building one; 
there will be great benefit financial and otherwise 
to town [Belize] and Colony; but none to Cor- 
poration.’ Or future work depends on Govern- 
ment undertaking basic projects (which Govern- 
ments may not be able to afford), as in Tanyan- 
yika: ‘The Corporation has shown faith with 
work and money; has found coal; importance and 
potential value are undoubted; logical sequence is 
a colliery; but this means a railway to get coal 
away; and planned to coincide with colliery con- 


* HLM. Stationery Office. 3s. 
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struction; and here is where Corporation looks to 
Government: their decision whether or not there 
shall be coal.’ The need is always the same: 
men, materials, money. On the last point, the 
Report points out fairly enough, Parliament must 
make up its mind about the financing of ventures 
which cannot make a profit for many years. The 
Corporation has no funds of its own—no ordinary 
shares—and after seven years must begin to repay 
interest and capital. Local Governments should 
also consider the position: there is a suggestion 
that they have not done all they could in the 
comment that ‘Government financial participa- 
tion is almost always sought, but by no means 
always forthcoming.’ 


For colonial Governments to risk their limited 
resources, there must be reasonable hope of suc- 
cess. One Colony, the Gambia, has had the 
worst possible experience. Its poultry and river 
farms have closed down; and ‘African Queen,’ the 
factory ship which was based on Bathurst and 
intended to catch and process shark, tuna and 
crawfish, is now lying ‘for disposal at North 
Shields.’ British Honduras has lost its stock farm 
(management being ‘uniformly unsatisfactory’), 
and the Corporation has yet to decide whether 
bananas can best be grown in Stann Creek by the 
Corporation on a large scale, or whether small 
growers would succeed better. 


On the other hand, there have been successes. 
The Corporation regards the prospects of 16 
projects as ‘good’ and many others stand a 
reasonable chance of success. All the projects in 
Malaya and Singapore are doing well; British 
Guiana goldfields and timber are satisfactory; 
Chilanga Cement is doing a good job for Northern 
Rhodesia; and Swaziland—though its irrigation 
scheme is in doubt—has a forest project which 
shows all the signs of ‘a successful undertaking 
based on sound initial planning implemented by 
good management.’ Two projects in Africa are 
of special long-term importance: in Tanganyika 
17,000 acres of a projected 30,000 have been 
cleared for wattle, and practical instruction is 
being given to African producers who will, if the 
scheme succeeds, sell their bark to a central fac- 
tory for tanning; in Nigeria, the Mokwa peasant 
settlement, despite mechanical difficulties in 
clearing land, has settled its first village and estab- 
lished an experimental farm, and has 159 miles of 
new roads. A smaller project, but of first-class 
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importance to the Colony, is the Falkland Islands 
Freezer, which is undergoing the usual Falklands 
difficulties in recruiting outside labour adaptable 
to local conditions. 

Parliament has still to debate this Report. It 
is to be hoped that when it does so, the Corpora- 
tion will be given more encouragement than it 
has received in public discussions up till now. 
And will the colonial legislatures debate at least 


those parts of it which refer to their own terri- 
tories? Some local consultative committees have 
now been set up (the Report does not say where), 
and it is obvious that the Corporation is making 
a more consistent attempt to draw into its work 
the people for whose benefit it exists. It is 
equally obvious that a constructive interest in its 
labours still needs to be aroused, both in the 
Colonies and in this country. 


‘OFF TO A GOOD START’ 


| Re first progress report on the Colombo Plan* 
is fairly encouraging. More can hardly be 
hoped for, considering the appalling problems of 
poverty in South-East Asia that the Plan is meant 
to tackle. The Report gives each country’s 
account of progress on its development pro- 
gramme, a detailed statement on technical co- 
operation, and estimates of future financial needs. 

The progress reports are patchy. Ceylon has 
almost completed the main dam of the Gal Oya 
irrigation scheme; India hopes to open the 
thermal station of the Damodar Valley hydro- 
electric project next year; Pakistan’s Lower Sind 
Barrage irrigation scheme is ‘already in an 
advanced stage of execution’; Sarawak has com- 
pleted its airport and North Borneo has nearly 
“rehabilitated ’ its railway. Malaya, on the other 
hand, has to spend over £18m. a year, together 
with men and materials, on the ‘Emergency,’ has 
Tevised its Development Plan to concentrate on 
squatter resettlement, and will not start con- 
struction on its major electricity projects till 1953. 
Viet Nam, despite its conflicts, has made a little 
progress, but Burma has only just joined the 
Colombo group, has yet to evolve ‘realistic de- 
velopment plans’ and must rely primarily on ‘ the 
power of resistance and perseverance inherent in 
the people of Burma combined with the resilience 
of her economy.’ Another newcomer is Nepal, 
also subject to civil disturbance during the year 
under review. 

The lesser achievements are to be found where 
Asia needs them most—in peasant agriculture. 
Here the value of outside assistance has been de- 
monstrated. In the Etawah District of the United 
Provinces, agricultural output per annum has been 
raised by a margin larger than the total invest- 


* The Colombo Plan. The First Annual Report of the 
Consultative Committee on Economic Development in 
South and South-east Asia. Cmd. 8529. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 2s. 6d. 


ment on a community development project started 
three years ago. The United States has promised 
India $50m. this year for agricultural improve- 
ment, and the Ford Foundation is expected to 
contribute another $3m. for a rural programme 
which will include five training centres and 15 
‘intensive development’ areas. Ceylon also has 
revised its programme to include new expenditure 
of Rs.400m. on rural community development, 
aiming to utilise surplus immobile village labour 
in a ‘state-village partnership” in which the state 
will supply tools, material and technical advice, 
while the villagers build roads, wells, bridges and 
irrigation channels. In Malaya, on the other 
hand, the Rural and Industrial Development 
Authority has not made a good showing. It has 
not evoked the enthusiasm of the Malays, has 
underspent the money voted to it, and has had 
difficulty with staff. It is now training village 
headmen in kampong leadership courses, and has 
started staff training schemes. 

The provision of training facilities has been a 
most fruitful method of providing outside assis- 
tance. The United Kingdom is financing students 
from the British territories and has offered over © 
280 places for all kinds of training, including 
practical work in factories and under the 
National Coal Board. The United States, Aus- 
tralia, Canada and New Zealand have all given 
similar help. The two most economically ad- 
vanced of the receiving countries, India and Pakis- 
tan, have taken in trainees and are also providing 
some experts to go elsewhere. The stress on self- 
help is indeed pronounced. Australia, for 
example, is sending flour to Ceylon. The Ceylon 
Government will put the proceeds of the sales 
into a counterpart fund, which will in turn be 
used to establish tuberculosis clinics in each of 
the nine provincial capitals. 

How much of all this would be done without 
any Plan at all? Admittedly, a great deal. 
Many of the most impressive projects were started 


before anybody had met at Canberra or Colombo, 
and all the British colonial Governments began 
to consider Development Plans for the expenditure 
of their Development and Welfare grants as soon 
as the civil administrations took over from the 
military after the war. But the impression is in- 
escapable that technical co-operation on the scale 
on which it is now taking place would have been 
impossible without the Colombo Plan. One 
country learns from another, and the mere obliga- 
tion to report back to the whole conference helps 
to keep everyone up to scratch. The habits of 
working together that are formed at the same 
time are a by-product that may be the greatest 
gain of all. 


Food and Prices 


Over this encouraging picture, however, there 
loom two major dangers. Food supplies are still 
quite inadequate and the populations go on in- 
creasing. Secondly, there is the fall in the prices 
of the main export crops. While the stockpile 
was being built up, the receiving countries earnt 
so much with their exports that they required very 
little outside financial assistance. They were able, 
largely, to pay for their own schemes, and by 
increasing taxation while prices were high they 
built up tidy revenue surpluses which they will 
have to use now that prices are falling. Tea, 
rubber and coconut together account for 90 per 
cent. of Ceylon’s total exports; rubber forms 
nearly two-thirds of the exports of the British 
dependencies. What happens now that the bottom 
has fallen out of Malaya’s market in the United 
States? In Singapore, it was reported in April, 
seven out of 12 rubber mills had been forced to 
close. Malaya, said one Singapore paper, would 
rather have a fair price for rubber than American 
aid. 


Not only the markets, but also the conditions of 
production of the main export crops, appear to 
have received little attention. Concentration on 
the peasant farmers is natural, since they con- 
stitute the bulk of the population throughout the 
area. But there are serious social problems to be 
contended with in the plantation system as such, 
which should surely be considered. These are 
already being investigated by the International 
Labour Organisation,* but they are not mentioned 
in the Colombo Report. The conditions of 
agricultural and industrial workers were also 


* See Page 6. 
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stressed by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions at the Rangoon session of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East in February. The I.C.F.T.U. 
pointed out that even the statistical material re- 
quired is at present quite inadequate. Since some 
of the “Colombo ’ countries find their programmes 
retarded by labour shortages while others are un- 
able either to employ or to feed all their people, 
it would appear that attention should be given 
to labour problems of all kinds, not as an after- 
thought, but as a matter of urgency. 


It is too early yet to judge the potentially enor- 
mous venture which has been set on foot in South- 
East Asia. The Consultative Committee itself 
thinks ‘the Plan has got off to a good start.’ 
But it is already sufficiently encouraging to raise 
the question of whether similar techniques could 
not be used elsewhere? We have an unhappy 
collection of small territories in the West Indies, 
in which the impact of the Caribbean Commission 
is almost unnoticeable. We have a South Pacific 
Commission which generates nothing like the 
same enthusiasm as Colombo. And in West 
Africa we have territories which by comparison 
make little attempt at co-operation with one 
another, though one of them—almost unsung—to 
all intents and purposes gave birth to the very 
idea of community development. If these terri- 
tories do not need to co-operate amongst them- 
selves, cannot they at least send observers to 
Colombo? They could learn much, and teach 


something. That, after all, is the whole point of 
the Colombo Plan. 


FABIAN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
AND FABIAN COLONIAL BUREAU 
JOINT CONFERENCE ON 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P. 


Speakers: Dr. Victor Purcell, 
Miss Dorothy Woodman, 
Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, M.P., 
on June 7, 2.30-7.30 p.m. 
at York Hall, Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 
Members of the Society or 
of the Bureaux: Is. 6d. 
Non-Members: 2s. 6d. 


Please address your applications to: 


The Secretary, International Bureau, Fabian 
Society, 11, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 
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FACT 


PROBLEMS OF PLANTATION LABOUR—| 


‘The work of the Committee constitutes a new 
venture into a field which has remained for a long 
ijime outside the scope of international action.’ This 
comment on the work of the I.L.O. Committee on 
Plantations sets the tone of the Committee’s first 
Report.* 

The IL.O. in June, 1950 decided to set up a 
Committee representing countries with large planta- 
tion interests and countries administering non- 
metropolitan territories where important plantations 
existed. The terms of reference included the 
examination of basic problems common to workers 
on plantations as a whole and methods for securing, 
within the framework of the I.L.O., consideration of 
the special problems of plantation workers employed 
in the different branches. 

In order to collect as much data as possible, a 
questionnaire was drawn up and sent to 27 Govern- 
ments responsible for the administration of countries 
in which important plantations existed. Replies were 
received from only 16 countries and some of the 
replies were too brief to be of value. The informa- 
tion obtained, mainly in connection with the four 
major plantation crops of tea, coffee, rubber and 
sugar, form the basis of the Report on Basic Prob- 
lems of Plantation Labour} prepared tor discussion 
by the Plantation Committee. 

The Committee, which held its first session at 
Bandoeng, Indonesia, in December, 1950, is tri- 
partite, consisting of representatives of Governments, 
employers and employees. Fourteen of the 17 
countries belonging to the Committee were repre- 
sented, but not all of them sent tripartite delegations. 

There was a general agreement that considerable 
similarity existed between plantation labour prob- 
lems in the different countries and regions, differing 
only in detail and importance. It was also agreed 
that plantation production gives rise to an economic 
and social structure not found in other types of 
agricultural production. That as, in most areas, the 
workers not only work on the plantations but live 
there with their families, the undertaking must be 
concerned with living as well as working conditions. 
Further, that owing to the low level of development 
in most of the countries where plantations exist the 
employer’s responsibilities are extensive. 

There has been a rapid development of the plan- 
tation system during the last hundred years with 


* The First Session of the Committee on Work on 
Plantations, 1951. International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1s. 6d., reprint from /nternational Labour Review, June, 
1951. 

+ International Labour Office, Geneva, 1951. 


large profits achieved through low labour costs. 
Since plantations necessitated the employment of 
very large numbers of labourers,* native and immi- 
grant, in countries where the local population had 
previously been content to supply- their own sub- 
sistence needs, a system of recruitment on the part 
of employers was introduced, resulting in social 
problems, many of which are substantially un- 
changed. The public authorities have intervened to 
establish certain rules and standards with regard to 
the working and living conditions of plantation 
labour under the pressure of changing circumstances 
and the influence of progress in other parts of the~ 
world and in the countries and areas themselves. © 
The problem before the Committee was to survey 
what regulations were already in existence and to 
make recommendations capable of practical inter- 
national application so as to lead to a rapid im- 
provement in conditions. - 


Recruitment and Engagement of Labour 


The Workers’ Group on the sub-committee of the 
Plantation Committee urged that recruitment by 
professional recruiters should be prohibited because 
of the abuses to which it gave rise. The Indian 
delegate pointed out that kanganis, recruiting agents 
in India, as supervisors of recruits, received 10 to 15 


-per cent. of the workers’ total earnings; and that 


employers did not deal directly with the workers, 
but through the kanganis, who determined the living 
and working conditions of the employees. The 
Workers’ Group also urged that employees engaged 
in recruiting should not be allowed to hold super- 
visory posts on the plantation. The sub-committee 
also discussed the question of discrimination against 
foreign recruited workers, including the alleged dis- 
franchisement of foreign workers in certain countries. 

The Employers’ Group were prepared for 
measures to prevent abuses in recruitment but were 
not prepared to abolish the system until adequate 
substitute machinery had been developed. Nor 
could they agree to the abolition of supervisory 
posts by recruiters on plantations. 

A compromise resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that enquiries should be carried out by 
Governments into the operation of recruiting, the 


* The latest returns for sugar, rubber, tea and coffee 
plantations give India (1,151,000), Ceylon (621,132), In-- 
donesia (785,000), Philippines (217,000), Malaya 
(287,971), Puerto Rico (115,000), Jamaica (27,300), 
Kenya (43,791), Uganda (37,206), Mauritius (55,818), 
Hawaii (26,916), a total of 3,024,345.—Basic Problems 
of Plantation Labour, page 22. 


enactment of legislation, where necessary, to con- 
form with the standards laid down by the inter- 
national labour Conventions and Recommendations, 
such legislation to include regulations on the trans- 
port of recruits. The resolution also recommended 
the setting-up of free public employment services 
with close co-operation with workers’ and 
employers’ organisations. The abolition of re- 
cruitment by professional recruiters was recom- 
mended to take place as soon as possible and re- 
cruitment by supervisors of plantations should not 
take place, where such practice might cause harm to 
the workers. The resolution included the suggestion 
that the IL.L.O. should undertake a fuller study of 
the problem in the various countries for considera- 
tion at another meeting of the Committee, the 
equality of treatment between workers from abroad 
and workers who are nationals to be included. 


Regulation of Employment through Contract 

The resolution adopted recommended that written 
contracts should take the place, where possible, of 
unwritten contracts, based on custom and tradition; 
that Governments should supervise such contracts 
where collective bargaining had not been developed; 
and that model contracts should be drafted which 
would no longer give rise to penal sanctions. On 
this last point the United Kingdom Government 
delegate pointed out that the Penal Sanctions (Indi- 
genous Workers) Convention, 1939, required that 
penal sanctions should be abolished progressively 
and that the stage of development that had been 
reached in certain non-metropolitan territories was 
such that immediate total abolition was not possible. 
There were 9 abstentions on this resolution. 


Conditions of Employment 

It was agreed that minimum wages should be 
sufficient to cover a weekly day of rest; that hours 
of work on plantations should be governed by legis- 
lation; that the normal hours in factories on planta- 
tions should not exceed eight per day, and that 
overtime rates should be paid for additional hours 
of work. Children under 14 years of age should 
not work more than six hours a day and the em- 
ployment of children under 12 should be prohibited; 
night work for women should also be prohibited. 
Rest periods of reasonable length should be allowed 
and holidays with pay and a weekly rest day should 
be prescribed by law and compulsorily included in 
contracts and collective agreements. (4 absentions.) 


Minimum Wages 

General principles only were dealt with in this 
resolution advocating the fixing of wages by collec- 
tive agreements between workers’ and employers’ 
representatives; that the wages fixed should provide 
an adequate standard of living for the worker and 
his family; that workers settled on plantations should 
be guaranteed a minimum of 24 days a month work 
throughout the year. 
ILL.O. should prepare a full study of wages. 


The Committee asked that the . 


LABOUR IN MALAYA 


HE fact that Malaya has two new Labour Parties 

will be of great interest to all British Socialists. 
In the Federation, the first Labour efforts have been 
concentrated on local government elections. In 
Singapore, Labour fought in both Legislative Coun- 
cil and municipal elections. 


The newly-formed Penang Labour Party con- 
tested the elections for the Municipal Commission in 
Georgetown on December 1, 1951. The Party 
nominated candidates for eight out of the nine seats, 
but was not, however, successful. The Party has a 
constitution based on that of the British Labour 
Party, and is organised on a non-communal basis. 
The Executive Committee includes a women’s 
representative. 


In Kuala Lumpur, municipal elections were held 
on February 16 of this year. The Selangor Labour 
Party contested the election and spoke out strongly 
for a widening of the franchise to include non- 
Malays who are not yet Federal citizens. The re- 
sults were a victory for the United Malays 
National Organisation-Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion alliance—and for communalism. But much 
valuable experience in election organisation was 
gained by Labour, and we look forward to hearing 
of success for the young Party next year, when 
one third of those serving will retire. 


The Singapore Labour Party, which was formed 
in 1948, has increased its strength in spite of 
organisational difficulties. In April, 1949, the Party 
won one seat out of six in the municipal elections, 
whereas in December, 1951, Labour won three out 
of the six seats. This result was obtained in spite 
of the opposition of a newly-formed Independent 
Labour Party. In two wards the combined Labour 
Party and Independent Labour Party vote was 
greater than that of the Progressive Party candidates 
who won the seats. 


In April 1951 the Singapore Legislative Council 
elections were held. The Labour Party campaigned 
on a programme of increased social services, closer 
links between Singapore and the Federation, and 
self-government within the Commonwealth, winning 
two out of the nine seats. Candidates included 
representatives of all communities, and the election 
was remarkably free from communal bias. 

There have been reports recently of the formation 
of a Pan-Malayan Socialist Society on the lines of 
the British Fabian Society, which is to have branches 
in all the States and in Singapore. The advantages 
of such an organisation in the formation of an all- 
Malayan policy are clear, and further developments 
will be awaited with interest. 

We wish our friends every success in their struggle 
to provide better conditions of life for the citizens 
of a Malaya which can unite all races in a common 
citizenship. 

Gilian Cranage. 
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WHAT THE DELEGATES SAID 


The most remarkable feature of the deputations from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land was that there was no division of opinion between the ‘ official’ and unofficial 
delegations. The former consisted of two Members of Legislative Council from each 
territory, two members of the Northern Rhodesian African Representative Council, 
and two from the Protectorate Council of Nyasaland. 


The ‘ Official ’ Delegations 


‘English people have been told that federation 
of the three territories is essential to check the im- 
migration of Afrikaners from the Union into the 
three territories, bringing with them the Union 
native policy. Union native policy is already firmly 
established in Southern Rhodesia. Moreover, if it 
were desired to exclude Afrikaner settlers, the 
Government of each territory is fully competent to 
devise an immigration policy and enact it into law 
to exclude Afrikaners, as the Union has done to 
exclude immigrants which it does not want. 

The European minority in the three territories has 
striven for 25 years to create an amalgamation or a 
federation of the three territories in order to gain 
Dominion status and throw off Colonial Office con- 
trol. The grant of the present constitution to the 
Gold Coast has given that movement a fresh im- 
petus, because the Europeans wish to entrench them- 
selves in political dominance in these African 
territories before the African inhabitants of those 
territories are politically conscious and active. We 
are not at present sufficiently advanced politically 
to defend ourselves against the European minority 
without the assistance of impartial officials of the 
British administration of the United Kingdom. 

We were not invited to come to England to the 
conference but for informal talks with the Secretary 
of State. We have had those talks. The Secretary 
of State then invited us to attend the conference. 
We asked to see the agenda. He would not accede 
to that request unless we agree to attend the con- 
ference. We declined to do so, because we under- 
stood that the conference was being held to consider 
modifications to the federation scheme formulated 
by officials ...in which no African had any 
part... no African has ever been invited to take 
part in preparing modifications to that scheme, until 
the Secretary of State invited us into the conference. 
The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
alone were invited . . . to London for that purpose 
in February . . .’ Joint letter to The Times, 29.4.52. 


The ‘ Unofficial’ Delegations 


Nyasaland 


E. Muwamba, M.L.C. 

“They say that we do not represent the people. 
Would they have said that if we had agreed to go 
into the conference? ... By trying to introduce 
federation ’ (pointing to the portrait of Livingstone 
behind the Chair) ‘you are trying to quench the 
light over that picture. Livingstone Hall, 3.5.52. 


‘beings... 


Chief Msamala 


‘In all these 60 years we have had no difficulties 
and none of our people has been complaining till 
last year when we were told we would be brought 
together with Southern Rhodesia . . . In Nyasaland 
Chiefs have land and can use it freely. In Southern 
Rhodesia the Chiefs have no power... People 
who go from Nyasaland to Southern Rhodesia live 
as though they are bound—there are so many ques- 
tions: Where do you come from? Where is pass? 
Where do you go? ... There are educated Chiefs 
amongst us but they have chosen me who cannot 
speak English to come so that you cannot say I am 
speaking only from the books. I am speaking from 
my heart.’ Livingstone Hall, 3.5.52. 


j. R. N. Chinyama (Congress President) 


‘We have a mandate to mention that all Chiefs 
and their peoples want complete self-government on 
the Gold Coast pattern. We reject partnership as 
incompatible with our political aspirations ... We 
reject Federation because it has a political motive 
behind it—to form a white dominion.’ Press 
Conference, 22.4.52. 


‘We are not anti-European. We have never said 
we want the Europeans to go. We know very well 
that if they go we cannot carry on.’ Livingstone 
Hall, 3.5.52. 


O. E. Chirwa 


“We will always want the Europeans, but on one 
condition—that they must accept us as human 
We have considered the economic ad- 
vantages of Federation, but we are not impressed. 
Then we shall have a powerful Government—so 
powerful that it can go to America and borrow 
money. We shall have fine hotels, and roads and 
aeroplanes. But Africans won’t be able to go into 
the hotels, and Africans will not fly the aeroplanes, 
and how many African cars will drive along the 


roads? We shall have marvellous towns, in which 
Africans will have to carry passes...’ Church 
House, 9.5.52. 


Northern Rhodesia 
Paramount Chief Chitimukulu 


“I am responsible for 25 districts amongst the 
Bemba people. When I wished to come to England 
I spoke to my people and they contributed £6,000 
to oppose Federation. Federation is an obstacle to 
our advancement. It has been proposed by 
European settlers and has not been accepted by 


Africans ... We have one blood though we differ 
in the colour of our skin. We are all children of 
God. There is no discrimination here but there is 
in Central Africa.’ Livingstone Hall, 3.5.52. 


Chief Musokotwane 


“When Dr. Livingstone found us life was not 
good. We used to sell people. Livingstone told us 
to stop this and live in peace, and the British 
Government came to protect us... After a time 
Native Authorities were started, and we were given 
our share in government ... The settlers proposed 
amalgamation. We refused, because Southern 
Rhodesia was taken by armed force. Then they 
asked for responsible government—they did not con- 
sult us about it, but only talked about it in Legis- 
lative Council ... Now we realise that Federation 
is not much different from self-government for the 
white people .. . Press Conference, 22.4.52. 


‘We have known the British people as people of 
their word, and we hope they will keep to it.’ 
Church House, 9.5.52. 


Aetivities of the Bureau 


New Two new pamphlets are being circulated 
Pamphlets this month. Challenge to the British 
Caribbean discusses the issues involved 
in federating the West Indian Colonies. It has been 
written by a group consisting of: Lord Listowel, 
who as Minister of State in the Labour Government 
visited every territory in the Caribbean in 1949; Dr. 
Rita Hinden, Honorary Secretary of the Bureau, 
who served on the British Guiana Constitution 
Commission in 1951; Mr. Colin Hughes, from the 
Bahamas, now a graduate student at the London 
School of Economics; and Mr. Rawle Farley, of 
British Guiana, now Resident Extra-Mural Tutor in 
British Honduras. Non-members may order the 
pamphlet from the Fabian Colonial Bureau, 11, 
Dartmouth Street, S.W.1, price 2/14 (post free). 
Advance to Democracy, a statement on tne implica- 
tions of partnership in multi-racial societies, refers 
to long-term policy, not to current negotiations. 
‘The statement, which has been drawn up by a sub- 
committee of the Bureau’s Advisory Committee, is 
included, without the appendices, in the current issue 
of Fabian Journal. 60/- members of the Society 
may obtain the pamphlet free on demand from the 
Membership Secretary, Fabian Society, 11, Dart- 
mouth Street, S.W.1. Non-members should order 
the pamphlet from the Secretary, Fabian Colonial 
Bureau, price 74d. (post free). 
* * * 
‘Correspondence with A letter was sent to the 
the Colonial Secretary of State to protest 
‘Office against the collective punish- 
ment of the town of Tanjong 
Malim in Malaya. It pointed out that other areas 
have been subsequently punished and enquired what 
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H. Nkumbula (President of Congress) 

‘Federation is really a racial issue... Africans 
have faith in the British Government today, but 
that faith would be broken and never recovered if 
Federation were imposed ... Europeans do not 
realise what colour bar is. Colour bar is a corrup- 
tion in life. We have it already in Northern 
Rhodesia. How much worse it would be in a 
Federation. 

We have been asked what is our alternative to 
Federation. On political federation we cannot think 
for a moment that there can be an alternative. On 
this question there can be no compromise. They 
have political union in their minds—that is why the 
Central African Council was deliberately sabotaged. 
That Council did much for economic co-operation 
between the territories, and the new hydro-electric 
developments could be carried out under its 
auspices. We have no objection to this Council. 
We do realise that we have to develop economically. 
But we are not going to betray our own happiness 
and peace of mind simply because we want more 
money.’ Church House, 9.5.52. 


constructive measures were being taken. In his 
reply Mr. Oliver Lyttelton gave details of subsequent 
measures, and added that there was no question of 
collective punishment being regarded as ‘normal’ 
and that he had confidence in the High Com- 
missioner. In correspondence on the system of elec- 
tion in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, Mr. 
Lyttelton replied that he was consulting the 
Governor on a number of subjects, including this 
one, and was not at present in a position to add to 
the reply he gave to Mr. Reid in the House of 
Commons on April 9. 


¥ * ¥* 


At the April meeting of the Bureau's 
Resignation Advisory Committee the resignation 

of Mr. Frank Horrabin from the Com- 
mittee was received with regret. Mr. Horrabin, who 
was one of the founders of this journal (then known 
as Empire) and of the Bureau, has for some time 
been unable to attend owing to pressure of work. 
The Bureau owes a great debt to Mr. Horrabin for 
his unfailing interest in all its activities for over 
ten years, for generous financial support and for 
the excellent maps which he has drawn for our 
publications. 


* * ¥ 


During the three weeks’ stay of the 
Central African delegations from Central Africa, 
Federation the Bureau was able to give assis- 

tance to the African delegates in 
making the necessary contacts in London. Members 
of the Committee also took the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with African and other members of the various 
delegations the present situation in Central Africa. 
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Guide to Books 


The Farmer Speaks 
By I. W. Moomaw. (Oxford University Press.) 
Agricultural Co-operation in the Commonwealth 
By Margaret Digby. (A. T. Broome and Son, 
St. Clement’s, Oxford. 15s.) 
DE: MOOMAW, through the voice of the Indian 
farmer, has exposed the heart-breaking conditions 
on the land in India in 1937-38. The account of the 
indebtedness, of-crop renting, of sons working out 
their marriage debts, of illiteracy, malnutrition and 
disease is the story of most Asian peasants. In the 
first section, 192 farmers of South Gujarat are studied 
as individual families, speaking freely of their pro- 
blems and giving their budgets. 

The typical family receives for his cash crops, 
cotton and jowar, Rs.131 (£9 17s.) a year, of which he 
pays out nearly half as interest on his debt to the 
landlord and in land revenue, leaving him barely £5 
a year for the cash needs of a family of six. He grows 
jowar, rice, legumes and some garden vegetables to 
feed his family; the only foods that are bought regu- 
larly are salt, spices and some vegetables. The balance 
of £3 10s. a year must cover clothes, books and sup- 
plies for two children at school, medicines, mending 
of tools and extra grain for the oxen. 

: In the second: section, the author uses the first-hand 
material to compile a social analysis of the farms, 
and in the last section, the successful farmer is studied 
and the opportunities on the land for educated youth, 
if the necessary capital were provided. In a foreword 
by the Minister of Finance of the Government of 
Bombay, we are told that great changes have taken 
place since 1937, in particular drastic legislation has 
been passed limiting the extortion of the money- 
lender and credit for agricultural improvements is 
available through the Government. It would be of 
great interest if Dr. Moomaw would make a. social 
study of the farmers of South Guiarat in 1952. 

The study by Margaret Digby, Secretary of the 
Horace Plunkett Foundation, gives an account of the 
constructive work contributed by the co-operative 

' idea in the Commonwealth and colonies, particularly, 
but not entirely, to agriculture and marketing. In 
India, the post-war development has been remarkable, 
with a complete acceptance that every official plan 
for rural development should include, at least in part, 
¢o-operative organisation. The Planning Committee 
hopes to bring 50 per cent of the villages and 30 per 
cent of the population within the co-operative sphere, 
linking credit. with marketing societies. The rising 
prices of cash crops, such as cotton, on which our 

_family depended in Dr. Moomaw’s study, have 
assisted the repayment of debt, though the necessity 
of replacing old equipment under rising prices again 
emphasises the need of credit societies. Interesting 
accounts are given of the development of co-operative 
institutions in South-east Asia, in Mauritius and in 
greater detail, the successful work in Cyprus. Here 
a separate Co-operative Department, which was estab- 
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lished only in 1935, succeeded, as in Ceylon, in 
organising the distribution and collection of all con- 
trolled goods. The Co-operative Bank divided its 
operations into two functions, one financial and the 
other, in effect, a Wholesale Society. Consumers’ 
societies have continued to flourish and marketing 
societies are operating for fruit and vegetables. 

Miss Digby has succeeded not only in giving an 
up-to-date account of co-operative development in all 
the Dominions and seven colonial territories, but also 
in giving the history of the movement and the diffi- 
culties that have been overcome during this century. 
It is an inspiring account and should encourage 
readers to maintain their interest in the widely diver- 
gent forms which the co-operative movement has 
taken all over the world, functions little dreamt of by 
the pioneers of the consumers’ movement in this 
country. Hilda Selwyn-Clarke. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Civics for Young Malayans, by Dr. E. H. G. Dobby. 
(University of London Press. 4s.) Dr. Dobby, Pro- 
fessor of Geography in the University of Malaya, who 
has already contributed more than one man’s share 
to the field of education, has now prepared a useful 
book covering such down-to-earth subjects as ‘ What 
Government Services Cost,’ ‘The Work and Wages 
of Malaya.’ It is prepared especially for use by 
Malayan children, and explains their own civic 
environment rather than, as has so often been the 


‘case in the past in colonial territories, that of a 


country which most of them will never see. 


The State of Asia. By Lawrence Rosinger and 
Associates. (American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Knopf. $6.00.) This gives a magnificent sweep of 
Southern Asia, including a chapter on Mongolia, 
Sinkiang and Tibet by the Lattimores. The Middle 
East and the U.S.S.R. are not covered. The writers 
survey the post-war nationalist and social revolutions 
against the background of pre-war imperialism, the 
problems which the new states inherit and the 
devastation caused by the Japanese. They emphasise 
the difference between the Western attitude to the 
Soviet-American conflict and the Asian, based on 
the lack of the bare necessities of life in Asia and 
the slight experience of democratic institutions, and 
stress the need to influence American opinion to 
understand Asian aspirations and to forego a military 
approach which can only lead to disaster. The 
section on Malaya reflects the anti-colonial attitude 
of American liberals, seeing the struggle in terms 
of tin, rubber and dollars. The slow progress in 
constitutional reform, the problem of persuading the 
Chinese to share their economic power with the 
Malays, and the Malays their political power with 
the Chinese, are well understood. 


Parliament 


In April and May 1952 there were five debates in the House of Commons on colonial 
affairs—four on the adjournment on such widely different subjects as pharmaceutical 
exports to Hong Kong initiated by J. D. Tilney, M.P. (April 7), the promotion of rice 
production in the Colonial Empire by B. Braine, M.P. (April 10), the purpose and use 
of the Northern Rhodesia African Farmers’ Improvement Fund by J. Hynd, M.P. 
(April 24), and the issue of the Bamangwato chieftainship by T. Driberg, M.P. (April 30). 
In addition there was a general debate opened by J. Griffiths, M.P., on Central African 
Federation. A selection of Parliamentary Questions is given below. 


Co-operatives in Malaya. Mr. Awbery asked 
what action was being taken by the Government of 
the Federation of Malaya to encourage thrift, credit 
and producers’ co-operatives which would assist the 
smallholders in the replanting of rubber. Mr. 
Lyttelton replied that there were 19 co-operatives con- 
cerned with rubber marketing, but there were none 
at present specifically organised for replanting of 
tubber. Replanting by smallholders was to be pro- 
vided for from the proceeds of the cess on rubber 
exports of which the estimated share of the small- 
holders to date was some £3m. The Board which had 
been set up to administer the fund derived from the 
cess would consider whether co-operatives could be 
utilised in the furtherance of replanting schemes for 
smallholders. (March 12.) 


Resettlement of Squatters in Malaya. In reply to 
a question by Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Lyttelton said that all 
State and Settlement Governments had now agreed 
to grant permanent titles to land in resettlement areas. 
The issue of titles entails much detailed work in land 
offices. The Governments concerned had been urged 
to record and approve applications without delay. 
(March 12.) 


Destruction of Crops in Malaya. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Rankin, Mr. Lyttelton said that he 
had approved of the destruction, by chemical means, 
of crops which had been grown for the terrorists 
or were likely to fall into their hands. This was a 
preventive measure. But when there was a doubt 
as to whether the crops had been grown for the 
terrorists the issue was always decided in favour of 
the villagers. He added that in some places the 
terrorists had compelled the inhabitants to grow 
crops for them. (April 30.) 


Exclusion of British Citizens. Sir Richard Acland 
asked upon what general principles Governors of 
Colonies could decide to exclude from their terri- 
tories British citizens born in neighbouring British 
colonial territories. In reply, Mr. Lyttelton said 
that in most Colonies there was legislation providing 
that British subjects as well as aliens, could be re- 
fused admission on certain specified grounds. In 
addition, there was usually a residuary power under 


‘ agricultural possibilities of the country. 
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which the Governor-in-Executive Council could re- 
fuse admission to any person who was considered 
to be an undesirable visitor. Decisions were taken 
in the light of local conditions and on the merits 
of each case. (May 7.) 


Trade Union Leaders’ Arrest in the Sudan. In reply 
to Mr. Driberg, Mr. Eden said that three leaders 
of the Sudanese Trade Union Federation had made 
inflammatory political speeches and had been re- 
cently detained under Section 90 of the Sudan 
Criminal Code for refusal to enter into a bond to be 
of good behaviour and to keep the peace. Twelve 
members of the Committee of Federation had also 
been arrested on April 27 on a charge of attempting 
to incite workers to take part in an illegal strike. 
In a supplementary question, Mr. Driberg asked 
whether there was any truth in the reports that these 
arrests had had something to do with proposals to 
affiliate to the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
because if so, he asked Mr. Eden to bear in mind 
that it was only four months since the majority of 
this Executive rejected a minority proposal to 
affiliate. The Foreign Secretary replied that as far 
as he knew it had nothing whatever to do with it. 
Certain allegations by the WFIU about the 
measures taken in the Sudan a little while ago had 
been investigated by the International Labour Office 
in March this year and they had found that there 
had been no infringement at all of trade union 
rights. (May S.) 


Development in British Honduras. In reply to a 
question by Sir Richard Acland, Mr. Lyttelton said 
that the British Honduras Government were now 
completing the first stage of their Development 
Plan. He had recently approved the second part of 
the Plan, which involved expenditure of about 
£1,400,000. Towards this, grants amounting to 
£800,000 would be made from Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds. Certain projects would 
be financed by loan. Most of this expenditure 
would be on the improvement of agriculture, elec- 
tricity, roads and port facilities. It was hoped by 
improving existing methods to encourage efficient 
cultivation of new areas, thereby demonstrating the 
(May 7.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Togoland Aspirations 
Sir, 

May I add three foot-notes to Molly Mortimer’s 
article on Togoland in your April number? 

Firstly, a comment on the urgency of the problem. 
While most Togolanders would probably agree that the 
ultimate answer to their problems lies in a West African 
Federation, this vision is still almost as remote as when 
Casely-Hayford first proposed it, and they are not pre- 
pared to possess their souls in patience until it becomes 
a reality. As they see it, their country is in immediate 
danger of losing its political identity altogether. The 
present Gold Coast Government has, naturally enough, 
little sympathy with separatist movements of any kind, 
and is pushing ahead with a scheme for Regional Ad- 
ministration which conjoins Southern Togoland and 
Trans-Volta. In the past the Trans-Volta chiefs sat in 
the Colony’s Joint Provincial Council; now they are to 
sit with the Southern Togoland Council. In the past, 
the Peki part of Trans-Volta was not under the juris- 
diction of the Senior District Commissioner at Ho; now 
it will become the concern of the Ho Regional office. 
The new set-up is geographically the tidiest that could 
be devised, but it threatens British Togolanders with a 
final submergence in the Gold Coast. They are not 
happy with representation by three Members for the 
South in a Gold Coast Assembly with a voting strength 
of 80; they have a prospect of remaining everlastingly 
an insignificant minority, and there have been no sug- 
gestions of, for example, a separate Ministry for Togo- 
land Affairs, which might indicate sympathy with their 
powerful feeling of separate nationhood. Consequently 
they have raised the cry of independence. However illogi- 
cal it may appear for West Africans to cling to boundaries 
imposed by the nineteenth century Powers,Togo nationa- 
lists do have a deep and passionate attachment to the 
country drawn on the map by the Germans, and regard 
the post-1918 boundaries as artificial. (It should not 
be forgotten that the Franco-British boundary was only 
finally adjusted twenty-two years ago). The quality of 
their patriotic emotion is that of Mazzini or Paderewski, 
and its strength is a political fact which it would be 
dangerous to ignore. 

This patriotism has brought together the chief rival 
factions, who have all, including the Parti Progres which 
used to be anti-unification, agreed to campaign for an 
independent united Togoland. Thus the conflict of 
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claims, accusations, petitions and virulent telegrams, 
with which UNO has been confused, is likely to — 
dwindle slightly. The movement for independence has — 
been stiffened further since the new Gold Coast Opposi- 
tion party, casting its net for votes, has declared its 
support. On the British side, the Southern Togolanders 
are pinning some faith in the proposed Joint Togoland 
Council, and it is not true to say there is extremist 
opposition to it. This mistake was made by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities, who could have held elections 
last autumn, but somehow convinced themselves that 
they would be boycotted. In fact, there is a movement 
afoot to refuse to take part in the new Local Govern- 
ment which the Gold Coast is endeavouring to set up, 
until the Joint Togoland Council has met. This is of 
course tied up with an attempt to increase the Council’s 
powers. 

Miss Mortimer, like all objective observers, is dubious 
about the economic viability of Togoland. The country 
has few resources, most of them undeveloped; but the 
advocates of unification consider that it would not leave 
them worse off than at present. Their case is that the 
Germans did plan Togoland as an economic unit, and 
the whole communications system looks more naturally 
to Lomé than to Accra, because economic integration 
has not yet included the building of a bridge across the 
River Volta. Togolanders would not have been so 
suspicious of integration if it had included development, 
but until 1945 the country was economically neglected. 
Now both the French and the British are spending 
generous amounts of capital on raising the country’s 
standards, but it is too late to earn gratitude. There is 
just one thing which may transform the economic situa- 
tion, and bind the whole of Togoland-to the Gold 
Coast; this is the Volta scheme. The scheme will in- 
crease the employment opportunities which the Gold 
Coast already offers, alter the Togoland communications 
system, and hold out prospects of higher standards of 
living. Which will in the end have the strongest pull 
over Togolanders, nationalism or the desire to cash in 
on the opportunities of the Volta scheme, is open to 
doubt. The only way to compromise between them 
remains federation between a united Togoland and the 
Gald Coast. 

Yours, etc., 
Lalage J. Bown 
Resident Tutor for Trans-Volta and 
Southern Togoland. 
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